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ABSTRACT 

Cooperative efforts to meet thei needs of state 
agencies .in Florida are described. The state legislature' earmarks 
university research funds specifically for projects^^elated to state 
government in Florida, and the practice is growing throughout the 
South. Although most universities have public service programs, the 
real increase in state-university liaisons has been relatively 
recent. The emphasis on relevance and accountability is seen as a 
reason for the increased stress :on public service as a function of 
the university. It is also noted* that usually colleges 'and 
universities comprise the state's largest pool of expertise in many 
and diverse areas of thought, and the university resources include 
large, well-stocked libraries, cdmputer capabilities and research 
facilities. Research studies ^ are re viewed which have assessed the 
level of public service activities and fun'ding. What *a university 
does in. the-' way of services for the state depends upon several 
factors-, including the size and mission of the school. Certain 
subject matters also dictate involvement with the state or local 
community considerably more thaA others. (LBH) 
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vvnen the Florida Energy Com- 
mittee, was formed about two years 
ago by that state's legislature, it 
^had as one .of its main thrusts the 
development pf a state energy-use 
profile and policy. The committee 
soon discovered, however, that 
the state - first needed a more 
refined input-output model — an 
econoirisf s tool for analysing each 
^segment of the economy i£ terms 
of its consuming and producing 
capabilities. Such a matrix is val- 
uable not only for determining 
which industries or businesses are 
most productive, but also /for 
measuring the indirect impacts of 
occurrences in the economy (e.g., 
how would a citrus disease affect 
the state's transportation indus- 
try?) and for projecting employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Florida's Department of Com- 
merce had such a model — in fact 
an extremely large one which dealt 
with the- state's 484 industries. 
However, according to Richard 
Welsh, Administrator of Economic 
Planning for the Department, the 
model had been built with national 
data adjusted for Florida situa- 
tions; needed was more firsthand 
data. 

Today the Energy Committee is 
well on the way toward obtaining 
the data it needs to develop an 
energy-use profile; the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, meanwhile, 
has the benefit of nine separate 



consultants or teams researching 
'industries around the state for an- 
update of the model. Their 
sources? Florida's state uni- 
versities. 

Economists or other faculty 
from each of Florida's nine state 
universities are researching the 
industries concentrated in their 
vicinities. For the University of 
South Florida in Tampa, the focus 
is on food processing; for Florida 
International University in Miami, 
tourism; for Florkla Atlantic in 
Boca Raton, electronics and com- 
puters. The cost of this research 
program is picked up by the state 
university system, the Florida 
Energy Committee and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. (The latter 
provides in-kind services.) 

This cooperative effort to meet 
the needs of state agencies is be- 
coming increasingly popular not 
only in Florida, where the legisla- 
ture actually earmarks university 
research * funds specifically for 
projects related to state govern- 
ment, but throughout the region. 
At the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, for 'example, the 
Institute of Government helps state 
officials draft new legislation and 
publishes a daily bulletin describ- 
ing what's happening in the 
legislature. 

Centers for ■ environmental 
studies, such as that at Virginia, 
and coastal facilities, such as the 



Georgia Marine Institute on Sapelo 
Island, are active in state-related 
ecological environmental studies. 
And manpower -training projects 
for state employees ganging from 
teachers to game wardens . are 
no*tf often standing contracts be- 
tween states aijd universities. 

Indeed, whether it's determin- 
ing the ecological management and 
land-use of Florida's Green Swamp 
or doing a state-directed study on 
tax modernization and reform in 
Tennessee, the university is in- 
creasingly looked to as a resource 
for state problem-solving. 

Although most universities 
have public service programs — 
and land-grant institutions have 
them as a central function — the 
real increase , in state-university 
liaisons has been relatively recent. 
As Dr. Gene Bramlett, Assistant 
Vice President for Services at thk 
University of Georgia, put it re- 
cently in an interview, "It's only in 
the last 10 or 15 years that we've 
had general acceptance for public 
service in fields other than ag- 
riculture." 

The opposition to public service 
has been- partly philosophic. It's 
been held, for example, that be- 
cause teaching is the primary mis- 
sion of a university, it should not 
do anything but that and basic re- 
search, which is necessary to at- 
tract good faculty and to further 
the development of knowledge. 



There are also arguments about 
:the inherent, superiority of basic 
(i.e., theoretical) research as op^' 
posed to applied (field) research^ . 

. The logic of that philoso]5hy is 
no longer convincing, however. If 
the mission of a university is to 
transfer knowledge, as one official 
of a large university in the region 
phrased it, then it should include 
not just students, but also "our 
legislature, government .employ- 
ees, business and- many others. 
Th.ey all need knowledge to enable 
them to be informed and to oper- 
ate efficiently. , .One-shot training 
is not enough to las,t a lifetime." 

Moreover, the lines^Between 
basic and' applied research are 
rather/fuzzy. If a, scientist does a 
study of the food chains in a marsh 
it may be basic research; if, how- 
ever, he's doing it " because the 
state plans to put a highway 
through it, it is applied. And, as 
Bramlett points out, "in the social 
sciences the world is the student's 
laboratory," and thus applied re- 
search, for which public service is 
often an avenue, is not only desira- 
ble but necessary.- 

There are also more practical 
reasons. One, as John Cairns, 
Director of the Center for Environ- 
mental Studies at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and State Univer- 
sity* put it recently, is that many 
universities which have failed to 
relate their research to practical 
application "are "now suffering 
from a lack of grants and have % 
been forced to cut back research 
programs." 

This emphasis on relevance 
and accountability is a farther 
reason* perhaps, for the increased 
stress pn public service as a func- 
tion of the university. It cannot be 
ignored that when a faculty mem- 
ber develops a good working re- 
lationship with state government, 
the institution usually gains a sup- 
porter. As Bramlett commented, 
"While this is not the purpose of 



rendering public service, it. is a- 
^^Valuable by-product which 
squelches many of the academic 
arguments set forth against it." 

From the state's vantage point 
there are also growing reasons for 
looking to the university as a re^ 
source. In most cases colleges and 
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universities comprise the state's 
largest pcjol of expertise in many 
and diverse areas of thought. Also, 
at least in terms of subjecl matter, 
many academic departments cor-, 
respond to the issues facing state 
government — not only in such ob- 
vious areas as political science, 
social work, education and public 
administration, but also fti eco- 
nomics, medicine and law, and en- 
vironmental design. Moreover, the 
university resources include large, 
well-stlocked libraries, computer 
capabilities and research facilities. 

Exaqtly how committed the 
Southern university is to public 
service to state government, and 
how^ more and better services 
could be provided to solve the 
states' complex , problems were 
two questions "that a- recently 
completed Board* study set out to 
answer. Directed by r Dr. Bramlett, 
it was supported by the' Research 
Applied'to National Needs (RANN) 
Directorate of the National Science 
Foundation. * M - ; ~- 

That study, entitled The Aca- 
demic Community: A Backup' Force 
to State Government and based On 
data obtained by questionnaires 
and/or interviews with 84 colleges 
and universities in the region (in- 
cluding all of the 59 publicly- 
supported doctoral degree grant- 
ing institutions) indicates a sub- 
stantial level of involvement. (Six 
major universities located outside 



' the region were also 'studied to 
gain additional perspectives© on • 
conditions, and attitudes in the . 
region.) * 

The level of public service ac- " 
tivities and! funding varies* sub- 
stantially (from under $100,000 
annually to over. $15. million}. The 
Southern institution! averaged 
$763,000 .in funded services to 
their state governments in 1972-73 
(a figure which adds up ,tp about 
$14 million per state in'the region). ( 
Project rdsearchers also found col- 
lege and university administrators 
very much committed to the con- 
cept of public service. Dr. Charles 
Perry, President of Florida Inter r 
-national University, summed it up 
this way, "We've got to xeplace 
the 'publish or perish 1 syndrome' 
with 'service or silence/ " 

The extent to which state agen- 
cies are drawing upon the re- 
sources of loqaX universities and 
colleges *was also^ documented in 
the Bramlett study through the 
circulation of questionnaires 
among 224 units of state govern- 
ment in the region. (The functional 
areas covered the gamut jfrom De- 
partments cjf Industry ai}d Trade 
to Human Resources,) l it was fouhd 
that nearly three-fourths of the 
state agency officials had re- 
quested some lynrf of service from 
a university or college in the state 
within the past year. 

What constitutes a public ser- 
vice project varies Syidely, ' al- 
though universities generally dej * 
fine it-as a service whichv results 

s, from the official provision by an 
institution of staff time, materials 
or equipment for training, \ re- 
search (usually applied), planning 
or technical consultations. Within 
those wide parameters, it might 
range from an hour's worth of 
"horseback evaluation*' by a vet- 
erinary professor at a local cattle 
farm to a year's study to determine 
how to establish viable economU^ 
* bases in the small town and rural? 



areas of the state. 

Generally, public service falls 
into four categories. The first — in 
terms of bpth state agencies' needs 
arid universities' assessments of 
their own capabilities as service 
agent's— is that* of training and 
educating the employees of state 
government. This 'may include 
formal training ,of teachers or 
police personnel, or special work 
shops for fiscal officers of state 
government. 

The other university capabili- 
ties, in order of their use .b.y state 
agencies, are: .technical/program 
services (e.g., preparation of a 
^survey questionnaire on '."citizen 
priorities", for the governor, or re- 
search on which grass is best for 
mountain highway shoulders); 
policy-planning serviced (research ■■ 
or consultation pertaining to /the 
overall program of an individual 
agency "or of the state as a whole, 
such as in pollution control or 
public housing); anil administra- 
tive/procedural . changes (e.g., 
working with the agency's person- 
nel section to develop hew applica- 
tion forms). 

What often happens is that a 
particular project will primarily 
involve teaching and technical 
consultation, but end up having an 
indirect effect or input into policy- 
making. For example, in the Sixties 
the head of the pediatrics and 
child care section of Georgia's 
then Department of Health ap- 
proached the Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education for help con- 
cerning standards for day care 
centers and workers. Although the 
•state had identified 800 day care 
centers in the state, there were at 
. that time, no regulations governing 
them or the workers, excepti for 
fire safety legislation. 

The Center invited experts in 
every aspect of child care — from 
recreation to nutrition — to pool 
their ideas on the essential ele- 
ments of a training program for 



the development of day care cen- 
ter managers and teachers. After 
two such meetings, as well as 
an ' extensive resource-gathering 
phase in local communities, a pre- 
liminary outline" was handed over 
to two University of Georgia facul- 
ty members who subsequently 
spent an academic year develop- 
ing a syllabus for the course. 

Concurrently, the Center began 
identifying people in the state's 
major population centers who had 
a special interest in early child- 
hood education. By summer, the 
syllabus was used as the basis for 
a six-week course, offered through 
the extension delivery system, for 
the training of day care managers 
. and teachers. 

This 90Jhour course, taken by 
hundreds of people over the next 
several years, was influential in 
determining licensing regulations 
and policies of day care workers — 
not just within the state, but na- 
tionwide. In fact, when President 
Johrison punched £ .nationwide 
day care program, the Center was 
again contacted to teach its man- 
agement and training course. Fifty 
teachers were expected; over 
1,300 showed up. Through this 
"means and others, the syllabus 
and ideas generated at the Cen- 
ter were distributed all over the 
country. 

What a university does in the 
way of services for the state de- 
pends on several factors— includ- 
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ing the size and mission of the 
school. A small liberal arts college 
can often not spare resources for 
work of this nature. 

However, within large univer- 
sities with numerous schools the 
extent of commitment is often con- 



siderable. Bramlett found that uni- 
versities and colleges with student" 
enrollments of over 10,000 ac- 
counted for more than 80 percent 
of the funded public service activi- 
ties in the region. Similarly, pre- 
liminary findings -of an ongoing 
Board study on faculty evaluation 
procedures indicate that public 
service receives the highest rating 
(in terms of its recognition as a 
factor in determining promotion, 
tenure and salary increases) 
among the public doctorate 
degree-granting institutions. 

Likewise, r/^tain subject mat- 
ters dictate w jlvement with the 
state or local community. Compar- 
ative literature and math, for ex- 
ample, have relatively ^low public 
service profiles; on tl^e other. hand, 
educatibn and business are more 
heavily involved in public service 
on any campus. So are profes- 
sional schools. Many law schools 
have public service institutes, for 
example, such as' North Carolina 
Central. University's Center for 
. Health Law which provides ad- 
visory and bill-drafting services to 
state legislators for health legisla- 
tion. And in the health fields, pub- 
lic service can seem at times also 
indistinguishable from many learn- 
ing experiences, because hospitals 
and state health agencies are 
often, literally, the "classrooms." 

In addition, many universities 
— such as the Universities of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and 
Virginia — have separate institutes 
of government \o concentrate on 
public service. In some institutes 
the staff, though paid by the uni- 
versity, have no connection with 
the, academic departments; in 
other cases, the staffs hold joint 
* appointments with the academic 
/departments. Such institutes Can 
also vary considerably in empha- 
sis; some. are primarily urban and 
community oriented; others almost 
constitute "research* arms^ of the 
state. 
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Perspectives On Public Service 



The following discussion of 
campus-cgpital relationships— "the 
problems encountered and their 
possible 'solutions— is" based on 
SflEB's study, The Academic Com- 
munity: .A Backup Force to State 
Government, and an intensive in- 
terview with the principle investi- 
gator and director of .that project, 
Dr., Gene A. Bramlett. Dr. Bramlett 
is Assistant Vice President for 
Services at the University of Gepr-, 
gia, as well as Associate Professor 
of Economics. 

. Wh£t type of organizational struc- 
ture is most appropriate for the 
delivery of public service? 

This is a tangled and very con- 

' troversial issue, nationally.* Some 
feel that public service/extension 
work and personnel should be 
segregated from' the teaching/ 
research faculty; that is, public, 
service should be operated more 
or less independently. In unusually 
large institutions, where public 
service budgets extend into the 
tens of millions of dollars, this may 
be appropriate. 

Another argurnent is that each 
appropriate budgetary unit of the 
institution — that is, departments 
and schools— should be allocated 
funds for public service and ex- 
plicitly given r " the charge to serve 
outside groups. At least one uni- 
versity has combined these ap- 
proaches. There, each department 

'is linef-budgeted for public service, 
but there is also a. centralized 
"delivery system' 1 tti facilitate con- 
tacts betXveen requesting agencies 
or ' parties and the appropriate 
university department. ,L " 

It appears from the SREB study 

*ttiat the university and college 
officials in the' region reflect this 

. national diversity of opinion Qn the 
.ideal stfufcture for the delivery of 



public services, In oth^r. words, 
there was no clear consensus 
among them on the principles that 
enable public service to operate 
successfully.- 

What appear to be major barriers 
to more effective working relation- 
ships between the two groups? 

There yiras surprising agree- 
ment anjong university/college of- 
ficials and state agency officials 
about the obstacles to better rela- 
tionships. The major impediments 
were what we termed "program 
and policy limitations," which in- 
. elude Such things as 'the limited 
^awards available for faculty; the 
time-Jags between state * agency 
requests for services and univer-. 
sity capabilities to deliver them; 
arid agency* limitations -due to 
regulations, fixed policy or legisla- 
tive constrailifsT 

Other factors are the shortage 
of funds, to finance^work for state 
government; poor communication 
between the two groups; and detri- 
mental attitudes held by state and 
university employees —which often 
amount to stereotypes that each 
group has about the other. 

A number of respondents from 
both groups indicated that uni- 
versities are not organizationally 
equipped to deal With the problems 
of state government. I think what 
they're really saying here is that 
there is a basic organizational 
difference between, state agencies 
and universities. The university 
has a, scheduled sef of processes; 
(classes) offered under set time- 
frames (semesters or quarters) 
that are fairly difficult to. change. 
£)n the other hand, state agencies 
don't have a schedule-orientation, 
particularly at the beginning of a 
new administration, when there's 
this tremendous 'Surge of enthusi- 



asm, an exuberance which spills 
out into a surge of new programs. 
It's a time of demanding governors 
and staff who see themselves as 
saviors who are really going to 
change things. It's not uncommon 
for staff people under a new gov- 
ernor to be working until midnight, 
18 hours a day. 

One way to get around this 
basic problem of time is to have 
a separate public service - divi- 
sion within' the university. If you 
have fulltime public service per- 
sonnel, they're not hamstrung fey 
schedules; they can.go when some- 
one calls. 

Are these basic organizational dif- 
ferences between the state and 
the university reflected at all 
among their respective employees? 
If so, how inhibiting are these dif- 
ferences in , developing university- 
state agency liaisons? 

Both state agency officials and 
university officials talked about 
poor communications between the 
groups and about attitudes which 
inhibited interaction and coopera- 
tion. Often this boils down to a 
basic conflict in approach. There 
is a resentment sometimes amons*, 
state agencies, for example, that- 
professors "want to use us to test 
their theories," or that faculty are ' 
"excessively idealistic or cru- 
sa.ding' M One state official summed 
it up this way, "State government 
is dealing with real problems on 
an urgent basis; uriiversityjpeopte 
dell* with theoretical problems on 
a" relaxed basis." * « 

On the other hand, university 
personnel may complain that Agen- 
cies want an immediate practical 
solution, not indepth analysis. The 
agency official seems to be saying, 
"Let's put out the immediate fire. 
This might be part of a larger 
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problem, fcpit we don't have time to 
tackle that." But the professor iis 
thinking, "That's, just the symptom; 
let's back up . and look at the 
cause." Some faculty al&o complain 
-that state agencies expect them to 
do mostly mundane leg work. 

* I do think there can be a basic 
lack of sympathy on the part of the , 
university personnel for how state 
government operates. The univer- 
sity just doesn't understand that 
an administrator may have neither 
time nor money to do a long-range 
project — or that it might be*poiiti- 
caUy embarrassing to pursue. Eie- 
cause of the difiereneesnn r pTgam^; 
zation amTperspective of the two 
groups, I sometimes wonder if per- 
sonahty isn't more important wheil 
it comes to dealing effectively with 
state government than what the 
faculty member knows. There's al- 
ready, a stereotype among many 
state officials that the university 
people* "think they're, smarter," so 
it's very important that the uni- 
versity person not approach gov- 
ernment people with the attitude 
Hhat "Vy&'ve got all these re- 
sources so we're going to help you 
with all your problems." 

Did you find that there is a fear 
among university faculty of politi- 
cal entanglement or political reper- 
cussions if they become involved 
with government? \ 

Ever since a professor in a Mid- 
western university ran into trouble 
years ago after doing research 
which favorably compared mar- 
garine with butter, there's been a 
sort of legend that academia 
should build barriers or the gov- 
ernment will take over; the pre- 
vailing fear was that government 
would force you to bias your 
results. 

So we expected this undercur- 
rent of fear to reflect itself -as a 
barrier to more effective working 
relationships with state govern- 
ments. But it didn't it was only a 
minor factor. Actually, thatkind of 




Gene Bnunlett: "Among university edmlnlt- 
trfttoro In the SREB region there i* • tre- 
mendous commitment to public service." 



pressure from the state is relative- 
, ly rare these days and it's a 
^largely unfounded fear. Professors 
Will still encounter pressure some- 
times, but there are ways put. 

Is there a discrepancy in- reward 
structures for public, service per- 
sonnel? 

Although at many institutions 
public service pefsonnel are 
treated no differently than other 
faculty in terms of promotions in 
rank, tenure and salary, many 
schpols participating in our study 
indicated that there was some 
difference in reward factors. For 
example, tenure policies are dif- 
ferent at more than one-thircf\ 
of the institutions in the region; 
and at 27 percent of the schools, 
promotiion-in-rank . policies are 
dissimilar for public service 
personnel. ~ 

"Different" doesn't necessarily^ 
have a negative connotation; how- 
ever, other results of the study 
(such as follow-up interviews and 
written-in comments) strongly sug- 
gested that "different" generally 
means that persons engaged in 
public service activities fare less 
well in the internal rewards 
system than teaching/research 
faculty. • 

Generally, 'when the university 
•starts adding more public services 
and certain faculty member^begin 
working full-time outside their dis- 
cipline, that's when the real prob- 
lems start, because by long tradi- 



tion tenure and promotions are 
granted by schools and depart- - 
ments. It can really be very diffi- 

, cult for those in the business de- 
partment, for example, to make a 
judgment on a person who tech- 
nically has a degree* in business 
but who has been working for 
some time across campus in pubiic 
service. That person may have 
really drifted away from his par- ' 
ent discipline, and the department 
is understandably reluctant to 

^pass judgment on his work. We 
need a career ladder , that will 
permit people in public service to 
be tenured outside of the profes- 
sorial role. „ 

Is there a ' real commitment to 
public service within the univer- 
sities and colleges in the Southern 
region? 

Definitely. Public service has 
broughVpeople in contact with the 
university who previously saw it 
only at a football game; and it has 
brought real -support from these 
people. Public service is so ac- \ 
cepted now that you can't really 
develop arguments against it that **' / 
will hold up. Some people may still 
have reservations, perhaps, but 
among university administrators 
in the region there is a tremendous 
commitment to public service. 

Where you still run into re- 
sistance is with the old-line aca- 
demic departments. The problem 
there is that the faculty don't 
understand public service; they 

1 see it as' PR work. Aliso, they, don't 
think it carries any academic prer 
stige, These people are more in- 
clined to be peer-oriented; they 
care much more about how pro- 
fessors in similar departments at 
other uniyersities view their work 
than how a state official does. But 

- this resistance to public service is 
fading away — there's no question 
about it. There's an upward trend 
of major universities to be involved 
in public service of onaJititt^nr 
another. , 



Universities Meeting States' Needs: 'You've Got to Know the Territory'' 



*, When a conference-workshop 
on the academic community's 
capabilities of responding to state 
government needs was held re- 
cently by the Board, the theme 
was' on the future, but the meta- 
phor was strictly from tlje old 
"West. "You've got to know .the ter- 
ritory' ' became, a refrain used to 
highlight the very different en- 
vironments or territories in which 
state government personnel and 
university faculty work. 

The" conference was held in 
Atlanta May 5*-6 t as one follow-up 
to a recent Board study, supported 
by a grant from the; NationalSci- 
ence Foundation Program of Re- 
search Applied to National. Needs 
(NSF-RANN). It was attended by 
representatives from the execu- 
tive or legislative branches of the 
14 Southern "states, the member^ 
of each state's higher education 
agency, and representatives 
from a limited number , of public 
universities. * . y 

SREB 7 s~study hadf documented 
areas in which state officials felt 
that universities' could be of par- 
ticular assistance in the future. 
(See chart tjfelow.) Topping the list 
were environmental concerns, 
comprehensive long-range plan- 
ning and growth policies, and en- 
ergy issues. As the report and con- 
ference participants Quickly point- 
ed out, these are all areas that are 
multi-disciplinary or involve highly 
technical issues. They are also 
issues" which are relatively new 
and for which there is no one exist- 
ing agency to coordinate activities 
or policy-making. 

This lack of defined territories 
and the interdisciplinary nature of 
the issues are among the reasons 
why the states, presumably, are 
looking to the universities for 
assistance. 

TJiat the university can bring 
its expertise to bear on such prob- 
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lems is, as one conferee phrased 
it, "Not a matter of if, but of when 
and how." There was virtually 
unanimous belief that, as C. Brice 
Ratchford, President of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, phrased it, 
"Given the laboratories, faculty," 
students and base of knowledge 
present at the university, and the 
sequitur that decisions are im- 
proved by up-to-date, knowledge, it 
absolutely follows that the uniyey^ 
sity should be part of the decision- 
making" in state 
today. 

To consider vypfs in which the 
university should go about being a 
backup forpe to state government, 
the conference was organized 
around .the discussion of recom- 
mendations, garnered from state 
/officials and college and university 
administrators in the Board study 
of the subject. 

1) One of these recommenda- 
tions .was that a coordinating 
council comprised, of representa- 
tives of the academic community 
and state government be estab- 
lished in states, where 'appropri- 
ate, to serve as facilitator or "har- 
monizer" in improving working re- 
lationships between the two 
groups. 

Di\ Gene Bramlett (see center- 
spread), who directed the study 
and moderated the conference, 
interpreted this not as a govern- 
ing body that would divide up 
funds or assign projects, but as an 
advisory group thafwpuld meet on 
a short-term basis (perhaps at the 
request of the governor), look into 
the obstacles to closer relation- 
ships between colleges and agen- 
cies in a state, try to smpoth them 
out, and perhaps disband upon 
completion of its task. , -\ 

This interpretation was fa- 
vored by conferees, who saw it as 
a body that would act as a "bro- 
kerage" or, hi President Ratch- 



ford's phraseology, "a regular and 
continuing seminar on' what's 
down the road five or ten years,* 
from now." 

2) A second study rejsoirnmen- . 
dation was that state-agencies be 
encouraged to reassess the ways 

\ in which th^y could draw upon the 
resources of ^educational institu- 
ticpgT Several conference repre- 
sentatives indicated that reassess- 
ment, "will grow naturally out of 
better communication between the 
groups." 

Earl M. Starnes, Director of the 
Division of State Planning in Flori- 
da, asserted, "State agencies by 
and largfe are not dominated by\ 
futures. They_are dominated by \ 
directors and chiefs and all sorts 
of people who handle the business 
of state government and who are, 
unfortunately, very much in the 
bog of bureaucracy — with few 
energies left to look to the future." 
Starnes and others felt that, given 
this orientation, it might be ap-* 
propriate for the university to, 
be more aggressive about inform- 
ing state agencie v s of its service- 
capabilities. 

3) Another recommendation 
was that units of state government 
facing the chronic problem of in- 
ability to' pay for university serv- 
ices should establish separate line 
items in their budgets to be used 
when needed during a budget 
cycle for service obtained from 
academic institutions. 

"One reason why such . line- 
iteming in budgets is necessary, is 
that universities and state agen- 
cies are both, locked into current 
budget cycles that are not. easy to 
break. Thus, they don't have read- 
ily available funds when needed. 

Although there were some dis- 
senters, there was a general feel- 
ing that money is a major problem 
— some indicated it to be "the 
problem" — both for universities 



and state agencies. They stressed 
the need both for hard money, 
-appropriated yearly, on which 
both state agencies and uni- 
versities could count, and discre- 
tionary money that could be ap- 
plied to unforeseen needs. 

It was also brought out that 
very few state agencies are willing 
to give 50 to 60 per cent overhead 
costs to universities— the percent- 
age which the federal government 
averages. Separate overhead 
• rates for state government are 
negotiated and agreed.tti by state 
legislatures in several states. 

4) There was some diversity 
of opinion on the study sugges- 
tion that a position be established 
within central boards of higher 
education tp encourage and help 
, coordinate^ services to state 
government. 

This variety of opinion reflects 
the fact that the states within the 
region have very different organi- 
tions. (As one participant ob- 
. served, "How did we ever come to 
be known as the Solid South? ") 
Some states are organized under 

■ / : 
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three separata systems— one for 
doctorate degree-granting institu- 
tions, one for four-year colleges, 
one for junior colleges/ Others 
have just one system for post- 
secondary education. 

One s^ate which has 'a central 
position responsible for services 
reported that such a position at 
the Board of Regents level gives a 
real "status value'' and point of 
contact for publi jrvice. 

5) There was a rallying of 
opinion Ground the final two study 
recommendations, the first being 
that higher educational institu- 
tions develop appropriate mechan- 
isms and procedures to enable 
them to be more responsive and 
effective in delivering public serv- 
ice. Inqluded under these ca- 
pabilities in need of improve- 
ment were funding arrangements^ 
(they should be regular), multi- ■ 
disciplinary organization (i.e., a 
means of tapping the full range of 
the institution's resources), and a _ 
mepns of communicating to state 
government what service capa- 
bilities the university has to offef~~ 

Top Ten Problem Areas 



(printing a service inventory). 

Computer-based information 
systems were suggested as -one 
means for legislatures to obtain 
technical assistance; another 
recommended model was a re- 
search and development center, 
under the canopy of,, education, 
which would keep all research 
reports on file. Pre-legislatiVe 
workshops for state officials held 
at university institutes to examine 
upcoming legislation, more clini- 
cally oriented graduate programs, 
and more use of student and facul- 
ty internships were'also discussed. » 

* 6). The final study recommen- 
dation—that measurable perform- 
ance standards for university /col- 
lege * faculty members engaged 
in public service be formulated^- 
evoked general consensus, best 
summarized in : the statement, 
4i There will be no involvement 
without incentives." Some felt that 
separate career ladders should be 
developed for public service; 
others proposed joint staff ap- 
pointments to, -solve promotional 

and tenure problems. 



